

ART ON THE EDGE 


Antilles is the adventure of the new. 


NANA VASCONCELOS: Bush Dance. Solo album by Brazil’s m 


DAVID MANN: Games. Debut album by rising young American alto saxophone player. 

CD: ANCD 8702 • CASSETTE: ANC 8702 • ALBUM: AN 8702 

SAMUEL ZYMAN: Bashe. Modem compositional work featuring the Prometheus Trio from New York’s Juilliard School Of Mu 
CD: ANCD 8703 • CASSETTE: ANC 8703 • ALBUM: AN 8703 

JEFF BEAL: Liberation. First album by young jazz trumpet player based in San Francisco. 

CD: ANCD 8704 • CASSETTE: ANC 8704 • ALBUM: AN 8704 

JIM PEPPER: Cornin’ & Goin’. American Indian whose work successfully updates his people’s traditonal music. 

CD: ANCD 8706 • CASSETTE: ANC 8706 • ALBUM: AN 8706 

PHILIP GLASS: 


): ANCD 8707 

STARTLED INSECTS: Curse of the Pheromones. Series of strident instrumentals composed as 
CD: ANCD 8708 ■ ALBUM: AN 8708 

TREVOR JONES/COURTNEY PINE: Angel Heart. The soundtrack to Alan Parker’s movie. Music 
CD: ANCD 8709 • CASSETTE: ANC 8709 • ALBUM: AN 8709 

DANIEL PONCE: Arawe. Afro-Cuban magic by one of New York's finest percussionists. 

CD: ANCD 8710 • CASSETTE: ANC 8710 • ALBUM: AN 8710 

THE LODGE: Smell Of A Friend. Antilles’ contribution to the rock n' roll debate. Features Peter 


CD: ANCD 8711 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8711 
JAZZ WARRIORS: Out Of Many, One 
Pine, Philip Bent, Ray Carless, Cleveland Watkiss. 

CD: ANCD 8712 CASSETTE: ANC 8712 ALBUM: AN 8712 
BILL LEE: She's Gotta Have It. Bill Lee'sJazz scorei 


p influential all-black jazz big band. Features many of Britain’s finest young musicians, including Courtney 


LOUNGE LIZARDS: No Pain For Cakes. N 


nash-hit comedy movie directed by his son, Spike Lee 
York's finest dislocated jazz group, led by John Lurie. 


POWER TOOLS: Strange Meeting. A jazz power-trio featuring guitarist Bill Frisell, bassis 
CD: ANCD 8715 CASSETTE: ANC 87151 ALBUM: AN 8715 

GIL EVANS: Priestess. Re-issue of live album recorded in the late-Seventies. Features the gi 
CD: ANCD 8717 

ANDY SHEPPARD: Andy Sheppard. Criticallv acclaimed debut jazz album bv Britaan's ris 
CD: ANCD 8720 • CASSETTE: ANC 8720 • ALBUM: AN 8720 

YOMO TORO: Funky Jibaro. Puerto Rico meets salsa on this album by one of the music's 
CD: ANCD 8723 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8723 • ALBUM: AN 8723 • 

COURTNEY PINE: Destiny’s Song (& The Image Of Pursuance). Courtney’s first U 
luminaries Wynton and Branford. 

CD: ANCD 8725 • CASSETTE: ANC 8725 ■ ALBUM: AN 8725 

DIZRHYTHMIA. West/East collaboration featuring The Lodge’s guitarist Jakko together with < 


nmer Ronald Shannon Jackson, 
ine of his finest bands. 


roduced by Delfeayo Marsalis, younger brother of America 
mi, bassist Danny Thompson and the Indian percussionist F 


CD: ANCD 8727 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8727 • ALBUM: AN 8727 
DEFUNKT: Made In America. The prime exponents of the radical jazz-fiii 
CD: ANCD 8730 • CASSETTE: ANC 8730 • ALBUM: AN 8730 
DAGMAR KRAUSE: Tank Battles. A classic exploration of the work of Ha 
CD: ANCD 8739 CASSETTE: ANC 8739 • ALBUM: AN 8739 

NANA VASCONCELOS & THE BUSHDANCERS: Rain Dance. Further world music i 
CD: ANCD 8741 • CASSETTE: ANC 8741 • ALBUM: AN 8741 
ANDY SHEPPARD: Introductions in the Dark. The second album by B 
CD: ANCD 8742 • CASSETTE: ANC 8742 • ALBUM: AN 8742 
DANNY THOMPSON: Whatever Next. Jazz and folk connexions by the world’s finest; 
CD: ANCD 8743 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8743 ALBUM: AN 8743 

TREVOR JONES: Mississippi Burning. Trevor Jones' evocative soundtrack for Alan I 


developed out of New York in the early-Eighties. 


ID: ANCD 8745 • CASSETTE: 8745 * ALBUM: AN 8745 
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the time 


Road, London SW8 2JL, will 
host a greatly expanded stock 
of leftfield music, plus live sets 
from Pointy Birds (9 October); 
Slant (10); Charles Hayward 
(11); Billy Jenkins (12); Peter 
Blegvad (13) and Eddie Prevost 
(14). Details 01 622 8834. 




George Haslam and trombon¬ 
ist Paul Rutherford undertake 
a short UK tour in November 

1989 - And All That. Dates so 
for confirmed are Sheffield Foot 
& Mouth Club (9 November); 

don Vortex (14) and Notting- 



BLACKWELL ILL 


Ed Blackwell, longtime associ¬ 
ate of Ornette Coleman and 
currently a member of the 
David Murray Quartet, has 
been critically ill. Blackwell, 


Georgia, last June. He re- 

















Fan my brow. No sooner have I finally got my summer 
wardrobe together than the sun’s gone in and it’s on with the 
autumn jackets. So what’s this first item on the desk? A sad 
one, temporarily at least. Sun Ra’s previously reported tour 
for the autumn has had to be postponed. It’s apparently 
because European dates weren’t confirmed and the trip went 
asunder. But the good news is that Ra Ra Ra will now arrive in 
January or February of next year with a bigger and better 
schedule on his books. . . . Once again, the Cat is graciously 
accepting the thanks of millions. After our outburst about the 
splendid Japanese label DIW not having a distributor here, 
the wise and sensible chaps at Impetus have picked it up for 
UK distribution. Expect delicious future releases from the 
likes of David Murray, the AEOC, Sun Ra and more. And 
Impetus look set to handle Gunther Schuller’s GM label too. 
Stockists, get in touch now: 587 Wandsworth Road, London 
SW8 (01-720 4460). . . . After his triumphant London gig in 
August, venerated cool guy Jimmy Giuffre told The Cat that 
he’s making an album for Owl that will reunite the old Giuffre 
trio of Paul Bley, Steve Swallow and Jimbo himself. . . . 
Another trio reportedly tearing up festival crowds this sum¬ 
mer: Third Rail, featuring James Blood Ulmer, Jamaala- 
deen Tacuma and Ronald Shannon Jackson. When do we 
get to hear them? . . . Meanwhile, over at Blue Note, the 
American side of the operation has confirmed that they’ve 
given up with the vinyl reissues: all future recycled oldies will 
be on CD only. Their next batch includes a couple of rare ones, 
Sheila Jordan’s Portrait Of Sheila and Big John Patton’s Blue 
John, that cats have clawed each other to death for in the past. 
. . . And on the newer edge of things, Andrew Hill has 
signed to Blue Note. . . . Nice to hear our favourite composer 
Mr George Russell has collected a cheque from the John D 
and Catherine T Mac Arthur Foundation for being a genius, 


or something to that effect. “It just means more temptations,” 
was the comment from George reported to the Hotwire desk, h 
. . . Speaking of geniuses, Brian Priestley appeared to > " 
unfairly malign the balance in The Swing Era when he reviewed & 
Gunther Schuller’s book last issue. It should have said that w 
75 per cent of the text dealt with the big bands, not 95. But Q 
who’s counting? (We are - The Readers) . . . Count this: a ^ 
CD-only boxed set of 16 discs is due soon from Fantasy, The uj 
Complete Galaxy Recordings Of Art Pepper. Over 18-and-a-half u 
hours of music, and an amazing 45 per cent of it is previously | 
unreleased! . . . The information arrived too late for our news 2 
section last month, so let’s just say that we are delighted to 
have that great singer Chris Connor in London for the last 
two weeks of September. She’s in Pizza On The Park until the 
30th. And she’ll be in this magazine soon. . . . Have you seen 
Dick Heckstall-Smith’s new autobiography? The Safest Place 
In The World, it’s called (there’s a ready-made intro question 
for media interviewers), and it’s a hoot. Review coming up 
next month. . . . Essex readers can tune in to a new jazz radio 
voice, Tony Poole, who’s hosting their Jazz First show on 
Monday evenings. Tony’s show (“relevant to Essex and jazz 
today in 1989”) goes out for an hour from 7pm and you can 
find it on 95.3 or 103.5 FM and 729, 765 or 1530 MW - 
depending on where you are. . . . Cheek! I was just enjoying 
listening to the new cassette release by the Greg Lyons 
Quartet ( Louder Than Words, available for £4 at their gigs or 
by post from 22B Devonshire Road, Forest Hill, SE23 3SR for 
£4.50) when I noticed the artwork was credited to someone 
called ‘Big Cat’. Not me, Jack. Imposter aside, it’s a nice tape. 

. . . And if you have a tape you’d like reviewed, send it here 
for our new Planet Noise column, which aims to cover all 
homebrew and hard-to-find cassettes and records. . . . That’s 
it — see you at the bar. . . . the big cat 



VENTURE RECORDS PROUDLY PRESENT 



DAVID SYLVIAN / HOLGER CZUKAY 
FLUX & MUTABILITY 

Featuring contributions from Jaki Liebezeit, Michael Karoli & Markus 
Available now on Venture compact discs, albums & cassettes from all good 



FORTHCOMING VENTURE RELEASES INCLUDE ALBUMS BY: Michael Nyman, Seigen Ono, Akira Sakata, Ronald Shannon-Jackson, Irmin 








now’s the time 


new 

fusion 


W a t c h i n g Michel Camilo’s 
dazzling recent performances at Ronnie 
Scott’s it’s impossible to believe that the 
jazz-funk genre to which he is loosely 
affiliated will remain out in the cold for 
very much longer. His triumph repre¬ 
sents an important sign that the dis- 
spiriting excesses of fuzak are on the 
wane and the new dawn of full-blooded 
rhythm and jazz will soon be at hand. 
The one-time golden boys of fusion, 
by Paul Gilroy Pieces Of A Dream, have drawn 
the opposite conclusions and Bout Dat 
Time (EMI) abandons their wholesome blend of gogo and jazz 


which now sounds anything but new. 

However, Stanley Turrentine’s new set on Blue Note — 
La Place — is another positive portent of things to come. After 
the sublime Salt Song (CTI) and some effective collaborations 
with Gene Page on Fantasy in the mid-70s, the decline of 
Stanley’s career perfectly expresses the reductio ad absurdum of 
aimless fazz junk. It’s great to hear him back on song in a 
self-conscious attempt to get back into the groove of greatness. 
Produced by Bobby Lyle, La Place has all the class which is 
customarily associated with his own output. Jean Carn, 
Freddie Hubbard, Gerald Albright and David T Wal¬ 
ker are featured in some downbeat, bluesy settings that offer a 
nice reminder of Stanley’s contribution to the evolution of 
tenor horn styles and of the classical continuity of R&B and 
roadhouse jazz. Lyle has left plenty of space in the material to 
be filled out by Mr T’s ebullient musical personality and his 
masterly solos have lost nothing of their familiar conversation¬ 
al quality. There are a lot of backbeats around but they never 
become pedestrian. 

Greg Mathieson is a classy organist, an alumnus of the 
LA’s celebrated Baked Potato and a sometime sidekick of 
Larry Carlton. His new set as a leader For My Friends 
(Headfirst) features a great band of Californian sessioneers 
tearing into some exciting material. A reggae version of “All 
Blues” which gives ace guitarist Michael Landau space to 
stretch out is simply spectacular and Abraham Laboriel’s 
bass playing is a joy throughout. The Yellowjackets have 
given up funk in favour of a fey pastoralism calculated to take 
them into the commercial tracks of Weather Report and 
Pat Metheny. The Spin (MCA) consolidates their increasing¬ 
ly distinctive sound but, digitally recorded in Norway, they 
have recaptured the spark which made their early material such 
a pleasure. The opening cut “Geraldine” borrows half the 
melody from “All People That On Earth Do Dwell” and a 
medley of “A Flower Is A Lovesome Thing” and “Hallucina¬ 


tions” shows what a truly impressive player pianist Russell 
Ferrante has become. 


round the mind and body. The hoariest 
argument ever produced by the propa- 
gandists of the tyranny of rhythm ruling 
the popular culture is the one claiming a 
music can only be physical when it’s 
usual walked all over by a four-square dance 

SUSpeCtS backed up with the somewhat dubious 
contention that anything refusing severe 
dance regimentation is somehow abstract 
by Biba Kopf head music totally lacking in feeling. 

Well, here’s a new sine wave of cottage 
industry-produced electronic music that severs at the neck 
once and for all those who insist on a separation of head and 


Journey Through A Body was the title of an infamous 
Throbbing Gristle bootleg. It is also a most apt description of 
Zone’s Sword Of The Sun (Potentia Records, Potentia House, 
12 Martell Street, Fforestfach, Swansea, SA5 8HX or from 
Rough Trade Shop). Zone are a (presumably) Welsh group 
who generate the most elemental noises this side of a volcanic 
eruption and organise them into great blasting pieces like 
“Stopping The World” (it’s all over within seconds) or into 
deep reverberating tone patterns capable of agitating less than 
secure structures to the point where they collapse (“To The 
Centre Of The Cyclone”). Impressive party tricks you’ll agree. 
But what really makes Zone’s record so exemplary is their 
compositional range. Some pieces take shelter under a great 
yawning umbrella of noise electronically expanded from a 
single source, while others tap nervous energies to fuel pulsing 
rhythm workouts. The sort of record Tarkovsky’s Stalker 
might dance to. 

Body and sole. Inside the Electronic Zone nothing is 
forbidden, everything is permitted. The London art’n’noise 
duo Greater Than One mobilise variously witty and unset¬ 
tling vocal and sound samples to sequenced disco tracks of 
dervish-like speed and intensity. A double LP compilation 
London (Kunst-Kapital) documents steps taken to date, and 
their contributions to the two beautifully-packaged (by Savage 
Republic’s Independent Project Press) double-cassette com¬ 
pilations Insomnia / and Insomnia 2 (We Never Sleep, P.O. Box 
92, Denver, Co. 80201, USA) make clear their desired choice 
of dance partners. 
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the road to hip and back 


Bob Berg grew up in a “comfortable house in Brooklyn 
with a backyard and a warm family life”. The Italian emotion 
(from his mother's side) combined with his Jewish father’s 
respect for the intellect provided a rich and varied childhood. 
There wasn’t much to rebel against, but he rebelled anyway. 
Moderation was never Berg’s strongest asset. Rebellion began 
early and took many forms. 

He left home at the age of 17 in favour of a loft amid light 
industry in a Manhattan neighbourhood, later to be gentrified 
as SoHo. Along with other young post-Coltranian saxophon¬ 
ists such as Michael Brecker and David Liebman, he “ate, slept 
and breathed music”. A year later, he was working the 
so-called chitlin circuit with the straight-ahead hot organist 
Brother Jack McDuff. This was an honour and a victory for a 
white boy rebelling against a bourgeois upbringing. But he 
felt off-balance in that ghetto-centred, blues-oriented environ- 

It was essential to him to prove to himself and his family 
that jazz was not just something he did because he could not 
do anything else. Rebelling against his own rebellion, he 
blitzed more than drove taxis and trucks (“I once stripped off 
every rearview mirror on the block”) while refusing calls for 
desirable work. Now he looks back at it as immaturity, but at 


the time he was sure that surviving the physical strain and 
economic pressure of day labour would result in more purity 
and depth to his music. 

Finally receiving an offer he could not refuse, Berg left the 
transportation business to work with one of his heroes, the 
pianist and composer Horace Silver. After three years of Silver 
followed by six years with the respected pianist Cedar Walton, 
he was “totally immersed” in'a role he now describes with 
irony as “hip saxophone player”. The irony involves recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that he has become “totally bourgeoised-out”. 
Everything he once rebelled against seems to have become 
essential. He and his wife and children live in a house with a 
backyard in the same Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn where he 
grew up. “We’re buying carpets, Italian furniture and I not 
only drive a Cadillac, I feel completely ‘me’ in it,” he says. 

The road to hip and back has been well-travelled by 
musicians of Berg’s generation (he’s 38). The voyage has 
almost always involved excessive drugs or alcohol or both. Six 
years ago, when he went into serious fear-driven rehabilita¬ 
tion, the concept of hip itself was in the process of being 
redefined. Just as the original concept of hip revolved around 
creative use of chemicals, abstention is central to its redefini- 




tion. Rather than a symbol of a way of life, chemicals are now 
perceived to be a refuge for empty minds. It has become hip to 

Just as he had personified so many other modes and trends, 
Miles Davis was central to this one. He may not have been the 
first, but his participation turned the new sobriety into more 
than just a collection of coincidental experiences. Even though 
one critic described Berg as having a “flawless technique, great 
harmonic awareness, a beautifully poised sense of time and a 
massive emotive sound,” the new Miles would not have hired 
the old “hip saxophone player”. 

In fact, Davis did not hire Bob Berg. “He just called me to 
come to a rehearsal and never told me to leave,” Berg said. In 
addition to the musical and commercial calling card, three 
years of working for Davis can be considered the ultimate test 
of any former addict’s rehabilitation. “Miles is very good at 
pressing your inadequacy button,” is how Berg explains it. 
“Fortunately, there’s a healthy part of me that does feel 
adequate. When he’d tell me I was playing too long or too 
often or too high, I just figured he’d fire me if I wasn’t good 
enough. I tried to respect my instincts, and when my lines 
called for more notes or a low B-flat I’d let them go where they 


Playing jazz for a living requires maintaining a consonant 
degree of cynicism. When one of his solos was awarded a burst 
of applause, the trombonist Jimmy Knepper muttered, 
“Fooled ’em again”. 

Berg does not smile at this story (he doesn’t smile easily). 
“I’d say that every close friend of mine, regardless of how good 
they play or how healthy they are, somewhere deep down 
inside, they feel they are just a fraud waiting to be discovered,” 
he says. “They wonder, when am I going to be found out? I 
don’t really have anything to say. I have a lot of that n.yself. I 
know it’s irrational, I also know it’s one reason I once 
considered dope essential. I keep reminding myself of that all 

Berg now has a very successful band with another rehabili¬ 
tating addict and Davis alumnus, guitarist Mike Stern. Being 
children of the 60s, they add rocky and technological touches 
to their bebop heritage. They are two of the few contemporary 
jazzmen to sell viable quantities of records (about 30,000 
copies) and draw profitable crowds in large clubs such as The 
Bottom Line in New York and the New Morning in Paris. To 
“test the water”, the Berg-Stern band undertook a brief 
European tour back in the spring. “The water," says Berg, “is 






So, to Blind Idiot God. 
festival - played host to Zorn 


union of the M-BASE and the 
Abibi quests. Lack of practice, 
and a certain inflexibility in 
their mini-traditions 



each of 
















John Rae Collective 
Chick Lyall Duo 


LONDON 
PURCELL ROOM 



dodged, ran through, or col- - 
lided with. Lyall cites Jarrett, “ 
Bley and Taylor as major influ- H 

reminded me of Max Brydl, * 
who worked with John Tchicai w 










In reviewing their Hip-Bop 
cassette in Wire 63 I described 
the John Rae Collective as 

Edinburgh following could 

already amply fulfilled their 

of forthright, honest music, 
with each member of the Col¬ 
lective on incisive form. There 

reading of “Sleeping Alone For 

Mr Christian” which, apart 
from some nice work from the 
composer, called forth especial¬ 
ly fine flugelhorn from Colin 
Steele. 

Phil Bancroft is the main 






harmonically and rhythmically 

dies are quirky without being 
gimmicky. His tenor-playing 



for itself, and it would be nice 
to think they could do it with¬ 
out being forced to decamp to 
London or the States. 


Hip-Bop is available from John Rae, 


jah” on brass in the structurally 
tricky G sharp minor. With no 
home key and an emphasis on 
modal procedures, everything 
stems from this musical and 
liturgical triad, which reap- 

in the use of space and silence 


Arvo Part 
Symphony No 3 
Gothenburg SO, 
Neeme Jarvi 


potentially misleading title, 
suggesting that Part’s return to 
composition after his long 

was a complete break with his 
past. In fact, all the basic ele- 


Symphony, completed in 1971 
on the cusp of Part’s taciturn 

dicatee, fellow Estonian Jarvi 
and the superb Gothenburg 
Symphony Orchestra. 

simple, reflecting Part’s grow- 


motifs, an opening declaration 
of faith on woodwind in D 


they fall unexpectedly on ears 
attuned to the later style, are 
the echoes of Shostakovitch. 
The Third Symphony effective- 


George Russell 
Orchestra 


blasted saxophone, Andy Shep¬ 
pard, led the British contin¬ 
gent in the Orchestra. Andy 


American, and indue 
remarkable Bill Urm 


George Russell is no finger- 


le mellowing from 


e second, introduced by 
ience hand-clapping and 


n, though. Por an 

based on “one of 
z solos of the 20th 






EGBERTO GISMONTI 

DANCA DOS ESCRAVOS 

.>. 


• _ _ Each tune on this recording is represented by a different paint. Black is the sum of all colors and the 

album is about this. The end of "Escravos ", or slave history, is very recent for Brazilians - but not only for them. I think almost all people everywhere 
have been slaves of different systems (economic, political, etc.), until today. Egberto Gismonti 

There is no form of government with the prerogative of being unchangeable. No political authority, hav¬ 
ing been created yesterday ora thousand years ago, is free from being supressed in ten years or tomorrow. No power, as respectable and sacred as it may 
be, is authorized to face the State as its property. And whoever thinks in any other way is a slave. Abade Raynal, The Revolution in America (1781) 

Ifthe punishment is frequent and excessive, either they will leave, escaping into the woods, or they will 
kill themselves, as they do, by holding their breath or hanging themselves, or... by employing diabolical arts - Antonil, Cultura e 

We then arrived at a vast region and saw infront of us an immense and glowing mountain, ten days be¬ 
fore being able to reach it. Later, when we arrived at the plains region outside the hills, with the sun at its peak it was not bearable to advance towards 
this mountain because of its shine that dimmed our eyes. Anthony Knivet, Varia Fortuna e Estranhos Fados 


ECM 


DANCA DOS ESCRAVOS 
EGBERTO GISMONTI 
GUITARS 

ECM 1387 AVAILABLE NOW ON COMPACT DISC AND ALBUM 

FOR FREE ECM CATALOGUE PLEASE CONTACT: NEW NOTE DISTRIBUTION LTD., UNIT 2, ORPINGTON TRADING ESTATE, SEVENOAKS 
WAY, ST. MARY CRAY, ORPINGTON, KENT, BR5 3SR.TEL: (06 89) 7 78 84. DEALERS ORDER THROUGH PINNACLE-TEL: (0689) 73144 



theage: coleman hawkins 




Coleman Hawkins, these days, seems like an 
eternal presence, an acknowledged master and innovator, a 
Mount Rushmore-like figure within the history of the music. 
In fact, his early career was at times the most idiosyncratic of 
all the jazz greats (possibly excepting Tatum’s, which was 
equally individualistic if totally different). Hawkins was at 
times also the victim of musical fashion and schism, and 
suffered undeserved neglect. The view we take now of him is 
constructed from hindsight. . . 

He may not have been born into showbusiness in 1904, but 
Hawkins does seem to have been in it from an early age, 
touring at 15 as a member of the backing band for the 
vaudevillian jazz singer Mamie Smith (he once told Stanley 
Dance he didn’t think he ever was a child) and it was with this 
outfit that he arrived in New York. By the time he was 20 - 
some commentaries put it earlier - he was installed in Fletcher 
Henderson’s band. It is from there that he began to set about 
solving the - at that point relatively minor - problem of what 
to do with the tenor saxophone in jazz. 

It’s been widely accepted that Henderson’s band was the 
forum within which the classic New Orleans style was 
transmuted into the musical parameters and instrumental 
devices of the swing era, chiefly through the work of the 
arranger Don Redman. There’s also a school of thought which 
insists that this was primarily a ’stomping’ band, within which 
solos were paramount. The two notions are reconcilable (and in 
that process we set aside temporarily the question of Hender¬ 
son’s frequent reliance on the innovations of Paul Whiteman’s 
outfit) if we accept as possible that what the soloists could do 
reflected back into what was written out for the instrumental 
sections - and accept too that performances on 78s were 
necessarily telescoped. 

This didn’t offer any advantages to Hawkins: the tenor until 
then had been a ‘novelty’ instrument, lacking the depth of 
tradition that Armstrong’s trumpet brought, or that Buster 
Bailey’s clarinet or Jimmy Harrison’s trombone could find. So 
the loose-limbed way in which Armstrong’s solos strode over 
the ensemble, however briefly, could never easily be emulated, 
and indeed it wasn’t until 1926, when a tenor with a single- 
instead of a double-octave key was marketed that the technical 
means with which to invent modern tenor-playing became 
available. But what can be traced in this early work is clear: 
the increasing harmonic awareness and developing rhythmic 

Ironically, the best examples from this period don’t derive 
from Henderson at all. At the end of 1927 Red McKenzie, 
who exercised his improvisational talents via comb-and-paper 


(and not badly either) used Hawkins on one of the occasional 
dates for his scratch band, the Mound City Blue Blowers. In a 
small band format, with more space than the often over¬ 
crowded solo schedules of the Henderson band offered, their 
version of “Hello Lola” finds Hawkins still doing a lot of 
hit-em-on-the-nose stuff, but there are too some authentic 
flourishes, whilst the slower “One Hour” offers a first instance 
of modern tenor-playing, a luxurious drift across the range of 
the instrument, perfectly timed, controlling and varying the 
sound of what only a few years before had been an improbably 


In 1934 , after ten years, Hawkins finally left Henderson. 

It has been said he was bored, but it may be that the 
Depression wasn’t helping (there are a number of testimonies 
that, though the money with Henderson was good, at this 
stage the band didn’t always get paid; certainly by this time 
Henderson himself was supplementing his income by taking 
in arranging for Benny Goodman). But whatever the reasons, 
offered a European tour with Jack Hylton’s band, he packed 
his horn and departed. 

This is a move that could be seen in the light of those other 
major figures who visited Europe in the 1930s - Armstrong, 
Waller, Ellington — and maybe that’s a factor, but there are 
important differences too. Hawkins didn’t have the entertain¬ 
er’s patina that those others could display, nor arguably the ^ 
consequent box-office appeal. More than that, he settled in ^ 
Europe for some years thereafter, only returning to the US -| 
when war was imminent in 1939. Yet he seems already too 
important a figure to be fitted within the category of those ^ 
permanent expatriates such as Arthur Briggs, Tommy Benford -S 
or Freddie Johnson. Maybe he just went for the tour and what * 
happened next simply happened. ^ 

At all events he seemed to like it, which is not really 'S, 
surprising: his years in Europe and the variety of bands, studio J 
groups and individual musicians he worked with — The ^ 
Ramblers, Michael Warlop, Stanley Black, Django Reinhardt; § 
as well as Benny Carter, who came to Europe on a similar ^ 
speculative venture and stayed until 1938 - represent a clear 
exposition of one of Hawkins’s best characteristics, his willing- ^ 
ness to work with almost anyone and his curiosity about the ^ 
music of others. ^ 

Sure, the musical consequences are variable, but they’re ^ 
frequently fascinating too. “Lost In A Fog” is delightfully ^ 
atmospheric; “What A Difference A Day Made” has some 1: 
wonderful moments from Arthur Briggs as well as Hawkins’ s -| 
purest lyricism, whilst The Ramblers’ “A Strange Fact” is a; 






something rather rare, a Hawkins composition, Art-Deco-ish 
as a super-cinema. 

Even more fascinating, perhaps, are the recordings he made 
with pianist Freddie Johnson and drummer Maurice Van Cleef 
in Amsterdam in June 1938 (or August 1937, depends on 
your source). Though it’s not exactly the tenor-’n’-rhythm 
format that has fuelled a thousand albums since, there’s still no 
denying the implications. In addition one track, “Swinging In 
The Groove”, takes the chord sequence of “Lady Be Good”, 
discards the melody and replaces it with a line deriving 
straight from Hawkins’ tenor style, a series of casual curlicues, 
even faintly Monkish, that prefigures the activities of the 
bebop reorganisers of such standards. Few single tracks from 
the swing era offer as many clear signposts to the future, yet 

Hawkins’s r e t u r n to the USA in 1939 must 
have offered food for thought, for him as well as for the other 
tenor-players whose styles had flourished in his absence. Yet 
Hawkins once suggested that he practised as much by 
thinking as by playing, and it’s arguable that the years in 
Europe had allowed him to think freely and without pressure. 
But also no other saxophone player had accumulated such a 
variety of experience, had tested out a method that he’d built 
from the ground floor up in such a wide arena and, in the 
absence often of others of comparable calibre, so frequently 
carried the show himself. 

Such supreme confidence shows in the recording date made 
shortly after his return. He’d formed a band to open at a club 
called Kelly’s Stable, and in October 1939 brought it to the 
Victor studios for the (standard) four-title session for Bluebird, 
then Victor’s cheap-label subsidiary. “Meet Doctor Foo” is a 
superb up-tempo performance, and “A Fine Dinner” is almost 
as good. “She’s Funny That Way” has some imaginative tenor 
even if a rather stereotyped vocal. Generally, then, the results 
were excellent, and they’d excite critical admiration still if it 
wasn’t for the fact that they were then overtaken by jazz 
history. 

As the session drew to a close Leonard Joy, who was Victor’s 
representative at the date, asked Hawkins to record the 
number he’d heard him play at the club on previous evenings. 
Hawkins, apparently, was unenthusiastic and only reluctantly 
agreed to finish off with it. He called up “Body And Soul”, 
made one take and left the studio. 

It opens with a relatively simple reading of the melody line, 
and maybe much of the aura which surrounds it derives from 
this diffident start, for as the ambivalence towards the piece 
disappears and Hawkins begins to reach for his power supplies 
the dramatic tension rises steadily until the band sidles in at 
the start of the second chorus and the tenor solo bursts into its 
full glory. “Body And Soul” became a classic from the moment 
of its release, as well as a benchmark for the instrument and a 
test-piece for all who played the tenor. Make a move towards it 
and you were, in a real sense, taking on the master. 

And like most ‘hits’ it may sometimes have inconvenienced 


its creator. Certainly Hawkins’ fortunes nt 
steady in the aftermath. The big band he formed early in 1940 
folded within the year, so he returned to his preferred small 
group format. Yet within this more flexible environment a 
certain questioning of the tenets of the swing era was 
becoming evident. Not that Hawkins worried too much about 
that: he’d always been musically adventurous, and at the start 
of the bebop era, when the music was struggling to establish 
itself, he was prepared to hire such musicians for his record 
dates. What other swing musician in that period could boast 
of having led bands that included Dizzy Gillespie, Leo Parker, 
Max Roach, Thelonious Monk, Howard McGhee, Allen 
Eager, Shelly Manne, Milt Jackson, J J Johnson, Fats Navar¬ 
ro, Tadd Dameron, A1 Haig and Art Blakey? 

But if Hawkins was kind to the boppers, bebop wasn’t good 
to him in return. What followed, really from about 1946 on, 
and lasted for nearly a decade, was a period of musical neglect 
and public indifference which left him a bitter and disillu- 

Yet the strength of his character and the honesty of his 
purpose can be noted in the fact that, when the wheel turned 
and he found favour again, though he clearly enjoyed the 

from seeking fresh adventures with even more modern musi- 


I only met Hawkins once, at a JATP gig in the late 
1950s. He was polite but reserved; he’d been through this a 

turned to instruments themselves: he showed all of us there, 
with great pride, the King he was then playing. It was, he 
said, the one Charlie Parker had used on his Prestige tenor 
session. Hawkins seemed then to convey the sense that the 
instrument itself was as important as anyone who might play 
it; that talent, style, genius even, has to have an appropriate 
means of expression. Hawkins found it first, made it possible 
for everyone else: that’s how great he was, and how great his 


Record Guide 

I’ve tried to work from easily available items where possible. 
“Body And Soul” itself is available in all formats presently, 
newly as a single, on a Bluebird CD compilation, and within 
RCA’s ‘Jazz Tribune' double-LP sets (NL89277). This is the 
best deal: it offers the Mound City Blue Blowers session as 
well, plus some of Hawkins’ work with the boppers. An 
excellent selection from the European years is on ASV Living 
Era AJA 5054 The Hawk In Europe 1934-1937. The Amster¬ 
dam trios unfortunately aren’t there, however, they’re on 
Xanadu 189, which is hard to find. A good selection of 
Hawkins with The Ramblers came out years ago on Jasmine 
JASM 2011. There are two excellent compilations of Fletcher 
Henderson material among Robert Parker’s BBC albums, and 
some of the very early sides for Pathe and other labels are 
available on VJM and Retrieval. • 



James Moody-'Sweet and 
Lovely' A master of the tenor, 
alto and flute for almost four 
decades, JAMES MOODY 
continues to enchant with his 
third and latest Novus release 
'Sweet And Lovely'. A tribute to 
his recent marriage, Moody is 
in mellow mood and covers, appropriately, something 
aid, something new, something borrowed and 
something blue. Featuring Dizzy Gillespie as 
his special guest on trumpet and vocals, the album 
shows the seasoned and versative reedsman at 
the peek of his musicianship. Backed by bassist 
Todd Coolman, drummer Akira Tona and keyboardist 
Marc Coheh, Moody also provides vocals on the self- 
produced album. Amina Claudine Myers 'In 
Touch' The inspired work of AMINA CLAUDINE 
MYERS is characterised in her ability to blend roots 
gospel and jazz with R&B and country blues. An 
exceptional musician, she utilizes her classical training 
as composer/vocalist and also collaborated with 
Lenny White to produce this, her second Novus 
release Her work on acoustic piano, organ and 
synthesizers on 'In Touch' results in an immediately 
accessible album which draws 
on Her lifelong involvement with 
Afro-American spirituals and 
gospel music. "Her natural 
music appeals equally to body 
and mind because it springs 
from the soul." ...(jazziz) 










Book, 




hand the hospitality and dire poverty of black 
people in the American South; agonised soul- 
searching in response to the challenges of black 
nationalism; several trips to Africa; bouts of 
despair and self-doubt; and a handful of trea- 

force in life” and, as you might expect, Mama 
Said . . . offers a wealth of insights into the 
London and New York jazz scenes, with some 
fascinating forays into blues, gospel, soul, pop 
and highlife too. The range of her musical 
knowledge is formidable: as a teenager she had 
Baby Dodds as a pen-pal and hung out with 
the Duke Ellington Orchestra; later she "had a 
little frolic” with Little Walter, talked blues 
with Sonny Criss, dined with McCoy Tyner 







before and after acid 








1 






exploding on to the scene. A lot of people would say. It’s a 
scam, a joke, and it did start as a joke - then it got a lot more 
serious. You see, the problem with music journalism is that 
unless you can put a label on something, you can’t talk about 
it. This happens in art: there’s a debate as to whether there’s a 
British, or London School — Bacon etc — and once it’s 
established there is one, formed by those people who all knew 
each other and hung out together, it represents a genre, and 
prices rocket as a result. 

“Now, when I was in the studio, it was just access culture in 
the best sense — I was letting bands speak for themselves; also, 

I was using the experience as a vehicle to train myself as a 
producer. That was a very positive time. It was something I’d 
been working towards for five years.” . 

Fifteen love to Booth. But what, I venture, of the 
charge that Gilles and his dance-jazz peers are not nourishing 
the jazz scene in all its richness and diversity - from Jelly Roll 
Morton to Anthony Braxton, if you like — but instead 
concentrating, to the detriment of the whole, on a tiny portion 
of it: the soul jazz, Latin jazz and hard bop of the late 50s and 

Again, Booth explains himself by recourse to history, this 
time his own musical odyssey: “I was 14 when I saw Keith 
Tippett with Centipede. It changed my life. I’d been listening 
to ska and bluebeat, going to clubs in Brixton, so I knew you 
could do the same sort of thing with this music and the 
Dingwall’s crowd. I knew that eventually the Dingwall’s 
audience, if they’ll stand, as they do, and listen to one and a 
half hours of Steve Williamson playing uncompromising hard 
post-bop, would get into so-called ‘deeper’ music than Acid 
Jazz. Now, on the other hand, I don’t think it’s up to me to 
judge popular taste in music, to say. These people aren’t 
understanding jazz — they wouldn’t sit through an LMC gig 
with Evan Parker. Perhaps journalism has an important role to 
play here - it could be saying, This Acid Jazz is all very well, 
but check out this. It could be an educating force. There is, I 
admit, a problem with the dancefloor end of soul jazz — 
grooves are critical: now it’s soul to soul, two years ago it was 
different. Journalists and musicians would prefer more diversi¬ 
ty, and make links on a more musical, historical basis than 
purely on a groove basis. 1 mean, you can link Jelly Roll 
Morton to Anthony Braxton through a musical genealogy, but 
try to do it through a groove thing! Like you, I’m the last 
person to support the tyranny of the groove, but you must 
realise that Gilles has grown up in clubs, dancing to jazz, like 
Steve Williamson, Courtney, who’ve come up through hip 
hop and so on — it’s part and parcel of their environment. 
Groove music has been critical in every sense.” 

Thirty love to Booth. But will Acid Jazz have any “spill¬ 
over” effect; will audiences, introduced to jazz through the 
efforts of Peterson, Booth et al , eventually swell the sadly 
dwindling numbers of those attending — or not attending — 
“free” jazz gigs? Booth, clearly keen to break my service game 
to love, goes philosophical on me. 


“You’re right, the improvised scene is at an all-time low. 
Julie and Keith Tippett, for instance, both find Working 
Week very stimulating, musically, but they don’t want their 
careers relaunched with us — they have their improvising 
careers. I myself get more out of their music than out of a 
straight Acid Jazz gig. The more you listen to it, the deeper 
you get into it — like any artform, you get deeper and then get 
to the unconscious layer, the layer below language, below 
representation. In the same way, four years ago, I was confused 
by Keith — although I liked the energy, the force, almost like 
thrash, punk - but now I can hear the conversations going on 
musically. It’s a different way of listening to music, but I’d 
never force that on anyone, or claim it’s the right road, or that 
I’ve got any deeper insight into the aesthetics of jazz - it’s just 
different and people want different things.” 

Realising I’m on a hiding to nothing here, I desert my 
entrenched position and defect. To see art purely in aesthetic 
terms ignores the fact that it’s made by human beings in a 
social situation — to view art coldly and pick out from it what 
appeals to you, ignores the fact that its producers have to make 
a living. My new partner unsurprisingly agrees with this, so I 
make one last-ditch plea for the value of supporting the avant 
garde; after all, it’s the sharp end of the art: things come back 
from it to the mainstream that wouldn’t have appeared there 
without it. Then I boldly approach the net, attempting to 
volley my way to an easy point: the drug thing. What does he 
say to people who claim it’s politically unsound, in jazz terms, 
to name a style of the music after a drug — or at least after a 
name that is perceived, however wrongly, as being drug- 
based? 

All I get for my trouble is a blistering passing shot, right 
down the line: “Obviously, with Acid House, there’s a massive 
moral panic. I understand it: warehouse parties are model 
Thatcherite enterprises and the people running them are 
yuppies, making £15 per ticket. To go to them, you need a 
car, petrol — £40 for a night out, practically half some people’s 
weekly wage. Acid Jazz is so different: a hell of a lot more 
political, for a start; and the people involved are committed to 
the music. Also, no one makes money out of jazz. I made no 
money out of Acid Jazz 1. That’s why it’s-so important that 
you and I get together — journalists should get their hands 
dirty, like Graham Lock going on the road with Braxton.” 

So let’s end on a note of reconciliation, Booth’s handshake 
across the net: “At the end of the day, a lot comes down to 
radio play and it’s absurd that the Brian Priestleys are 
competing with the Gilleses, because they shouldn't be - they 
should have their own shows, different. They cross over at 
points, but there are so many different elements in jazz, and 
even the trad element must be satisfied.” 

Just to show there are no hard feelings, we go off to the 
locker room discussing our shared passions for Captain 
Beefheart, Stan Tracey and Mike Gibbs’s Big Music. I’m 
almost tempted to confide in him that I’ve never even been to 
the Wag Club ( You're fired - Ed), but decide not to risk 
spoiling a promising friendship ... • 



an important message about wire and your 
wallet 


the price of Wire. As from next month, the magazine will cost 
£1.85. We’ve had to take on board some very severe increases 
in our paper costs over the past year, in addition to other 
spiralling production costs, and while we’ve absorbed these 

We hope you’ll keep the faith with us, all the same; and there 
is one way you can hold down what you have to pay for Wire. 


subscribe! 


Here we go again with another selling argument. But this one 
makes very good sense. For the time being, we’re not 
increasing our subscription rates. Wire will still cost you £16 
for a UK subscription. That’s one year of hundreds of pages of 
record reviews, interviews, live reports and all the other stuff 
that gets into the jazz and new music magazine. 

But we can’t keep that advantageous rate for long. Subscrip¬ 
tions will soon cost more. If you’re thinking about subscrib¬ 
ing, it has to be said: DO IT NOW. 


still not convinced? 


You drive a hard bargain. OK, here’s one more thing. If you 
subscribe for the first time this month, we’ll send you a copy 
of the new album by Danny Gottlieb, Whirlwind. It’s been 

personnel including John Abercrombie, Bill Evans, Lew 
Soloff and many more, it should be a favourite in your house 


Just fill in the form, write Whirlwind on it, and send it to 
this office with the right money/cheque/credit card 
number/book of Green Shield. And thanks. It’s appreci¬ 
ated. 




inside 

monk’s 

dream 



Richard Cook reviews 






There are really two films in Thelonious Monk: 
Straight, No Chaser. One is the documentary footage of the 
pianist, filmed by Christian Blackwood in 1967-68; the other 
is a contemporary retrospective pieced together by the overall 
director, Charlotte Zwerin. And the results are inevitable: the 
many glimpses of Monk, taken down for all time by a 
black-and-white camera and an eavesdropper’s microphone, 
are what every viewer wants to see, and most of the rest is just 
filling in a wry, sad sequence of images. 

Blackwood shot 14 hours of footage of Monk for a TV 
special, never shown outside Germany. The best of it is the 
concert material. Monk comes looming on stage, apparently 
half-way through a tune, the band cooking behind him; he 
looks blearily round, then seems to bang his fingers down on 
the keyboard at random. What’s happening? But the music is 
coming together. He looks at the keys as if he’s never seen 
them before and twists himself at a near-right angle to them; a 
solo is played, but he seems to be off in a world of his own 
somewhere. 

That sense of distraction, of distance from the real world, 
comes across in all we see of Monk. In the studio, he’s offhand 
and unready; at a big band rehearsal, he’s directed by his 
sidemen. At an airport check-in he sidles away from his group 
and the camera watches as he begins to dance round in a circle, 
apparently oblivious. The film becomes uncomfortable at such 
moments, because we might as well be watching a backward 


child as one of the geniuses of jazz. 

Even with all that footage to choose from, Blackwood didn’t 
seem to end up with many great insights. The studio and 
rehearsal shots reflect mainly how boring those circumstances 
are, and as Monk never speaks directly to camera, the movie 
has to rely on his own charisma to make it work. There are 
funny and touching moments, particularly in his strong 
dependence on wife Nellie, and some exciting live material. 

Zwerin’s job is to build a film around this, and I think her 
hand is too diffident. There are some cursory interviews with 
Charlie Rouse and Thelonious Jr, and we hear if we don’t see 
the elusive Baroness. Barry Harris and Tommy Flanagan play a 
couple of pieces, and we see them conferring with Milt Jackson 
among others, but the ‘new’ music seems like an almost token 
inclusion. Voice-over is kept to a minimum, but with this 
profoundly complex talent, it’s awkward letting the music 
‘speak for itself. The most significant missing person is Orrin 
Keepnews, who produced many of Monk’s best records and 
wrote some marvellous anecdotal sleevenotes about him. 
Either he’s keeping his own counsel or is saving it for his son 
Peter’s forthcoming book. Monk's Dream. 

You’ll want to see this, just to look at and hear a lot of the 
man whose music is a touchstone in much of what is played 
today. But don’t expect to come out understanding him any 
better: it’s a very quiet, rather eerie, uncollected movie, even 
as jazz films go. • 








chet baker 


falling 
from grace 


Jonathan Coe reviews Bruce Weber's film, Let's Get Lost. 


Films about jazz are a terrible idea, because like 
every other form of music, it has virtually no visual appeal. 
The thrill of hearing it live has everything to do with being 
close to the physical source of the notes, and nothing at all to 
do with watching a succession of men getting up and blowing 
different kinds of horn. Start fetishising the visual aspects of 
jazz and you have soon reached the aesthetic level of a Pernod 
advert: shafts of light bouncing off the keys of a saxophone; the 
shimmer of cymbals against a dark surround (one of Bird s 
recurring visual motifs). Jazz is for listening, not for looking. 
It’s a simple question of categories. Heard any good radio 
programmes about sculpture lately? 

Bruce Weber, who is obviously a clever man, seems to have 

the good news about his film is that it isn’t about jazz at all. It 
certainly isn’t about music. If we’re looking for handy 
classifications I would say that it’s a film about drugs, and 
about ageing. It’s about a man who was extremely good- 
looking when he was young, and whose face, at the age of 58, 
had itself become a narrative, lovely and terrifying like a 
deeply-scored parchment. With the instinct not only of a born 
photographer but a born film-maker, Weber has cut out every 
element in the story which didn’t fit his medium. And 
naturally, this has precluded laying any kind of emphasis on 

We get a little bit of him singing, and next to nothing of 
him playing the trumpet. Weber’s use of the music is fairly 
consistent: a track starts, we get the intro, we get a few more 
bars - perhaps even the first chorus or so - and then it fades 
abruptly to form the backdrop to some interview footage. I 
don’t think I’ve ever heard the beginnings of so many songs 
anthologised quite so relentlessly. But then you can always 
hear the whole thing on the soundtrack album, I suppose. 

Most of the songs are taken from Baker’s last recording 
sessions, so we get a lot of vulnerable, dreamy ballads, all 
taken at a very slow tempo and all (because they are never 
allowed to establish an identity before being faded out) 
sounding exactly the same. Sometimes they cut abruptly into 
snatches of earlier, up-tempo instrumentals (most tellingly on 
“Just Friends”): this is the only time the film finds a musical 
equivalent for the heartbreaking visual contrasts which it 
milks to the full, endlessly juxtaposing reminders of the young 
Chet with shots of his ancient, battle-scarred face. 


good director he is by including sequences from other, less 
sophisticated films. Baker scraped a living in the late 50s by 
appearing in Italian B-movies, and we see some bits of these: 
funny, of course, but also oddly endearing, and shot through 
with an innocence which our knowledge of his subsequent 
career makes us ache for. On the other hand Robert Wagner’s 
histrionic impersonation of the horn-playing sexpot in All The 
Fine Young Cannibals is just there for easy (and well-deserved) 
laughs. It reminds us that there were once tricks which even a 
dishonest film-maker wouldn’t attempt to pull on us these 

Dishonesty doesn’t seem to be one of Weber’s faults, 
anyway, since he is happy to leave his film full of unresolved 
contradictions. We get two different accounts of the fight 
which caused Baker to lose all his teeth in 1968, and we get to 
hear both Ruth Young and Carol Baker (against the latter’s 
expressed wishes, which is rather worrying) vocally blaming 
each other for his downfall. Sometimes this open-endedness 
defeats itself. Weber can’t resist patting himself on the back 
by including a scene where Baker tells us what a dream it has 
been to have a film made about him: but since just about all 
the interviewees have agreed what a good liar he is, it doesn’t 
feel like quite the compliment it should have been, somehow. 

Let's Get Lost wisely refuses to moralise, and I should 
imagine that it will arouse in its audience feelings of sadness, 
horror or admiration, depending on temperament. One of the 
most depressing things about it is the frequency with which it 
shows Baker surrounded by a gaggle of young acolytes who lap 
up the pleasures of his lifestyle while remaining untouched by 
its ravages; but as Weber says, “If I’d gotten together a bunch 
of old musicians to sit around with him, he would have walked 
right out.” Chet liked these people, after all. He liked heroin, 
for that matter. On screen he hardly ever looks unhappy. 

You can’t really quarrel with the integrity of this film, 
then, and you can’t deny that it’s dazzling to look at for all of 
its 119 minutes. It isn’t a great jazz movie, because there never 
has been and never will be such a thing. But unlike Eastwood 
and Tavernier, Weber has at least made a good movie with jazz 


Let’s Get Lost will be released in January. 
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sad walks 

Mike Fish listens to the recent rush of Chet Baker on record. 

As performers from Jimi Hendrix to Jim Reeves 
know, there’s nothing like dying to improve your standing in 
the marketplace. Chet Baker’s passing, and imminence of 
Bruce Weber’s film, have seen the floodgates squeak open. 
Baker recorded compulsively in his final years, but he fre¬ 
quently seemed as careless about the results as Sonny Stitt 
could be, picking through the same handful of favourite 
standards, blowing variations on the same solo, taking a few, 
ever more desiccated vocals. Though he had good and bad 
days, the impression is of a guttering talent sinking further 
and further down. 

It’s more depressing when one returns to the luminous 
sound and lively phrasing of the young, green Baker of the 
early 1950s. Exemplary reissues from Emarcy and Mosaic have 
appeared along with the recent flotsam to show how far Chet 
fell from early grace. Mosaic’s four-album set covers the 
immediate post-Mulligan sessions of 1953-54 and four more 
dates from 1956-57; Emarcy’s four CDs include all Chet’s 
recordings from his Parisian sojourn in between, including 
many previously unreleased takes. 

Most of the music with Russ Freeman is light, graceful, 


unclouded: even the ballads, which Freeman likes to lift with a 
piquant chord if they seem too tired, rarely dawdle. The 
oft-made comparison with the Blue Note Miles Davis doesn’t 
convince: Baker is simply too sweet to seek out the darker edge 
which Davis enjoyed. But he is sometimes a little maudlin, a 
trait he never shook off. Their treatment of “Imagination”, 
played in a very low register, is so lugubrious that it dies on its 
feet. Richard Bock’s reflections in the accompanying booklet 
tell of Russ Freeman’s steering of the group, and his clever 
originals — “No Ties”, “Band Aid” — set just the right sort of 
open challenge for Baker’s methods to succeed. 

But the best music of this period is on volume one of Chet In 
Paris. The nine tracks with pianist Dick Twardzik are as vivid 
a statement of cool jazz as anything the 1950s produced. Bob 
Zieffs compositions have been left untouched to this day, but 
here they emerge as miniatures as unpredictable and inventive 
as anything by Carisi and Giuffre. My favourite remains the 
wonderful “Piece Caprice”, its magical melody floated off a 
structure that never turns out the way you expect, yet all of his 
eight themes have a modern harmonic life that suits Tward- 
zik’s oblique, unfinished contributions — listen to his reluct- 



ance to break into “Sad Walk”, or the eggshell accompaniment 
to Baker’s quite fierce solo on “Re-Search” — and which throws 
Baker’s spare, inexpert playing into a kinder relief. They 
sound like they’re really on to something. 

Twardzik’s own “The Girl From Greenland” is like a 
pendant to Zieffs pieces. A week later, the pianist was dead 
from an overdose, and Baker went back in the studios to record 
most of the material on volume two. One can appreciate the 
sense of loss, but this sequence of ballads, where Baker sounds 
dumbfounded and the rhythm section comp at a crawling 
pace, isn’t much fun to listen to. Volumes three and four 
gather later sessions with Bobby Jaspar and others, but the 
electric mood of the first date has passed, and Baker sounds 
merely capable in what is typical European post-bop of its day. 

Back in America with Freeman, Chet sounds more directed. 
The sessions that produced Chet Baker Sings are included in the 
Mosaic set, and its charm is undiminished. That first version 
of “But Not For Me” finds a particular rueful note that no one 
else has, the trumpet and vocal parts of “That Old Feeling" are 
beautifully complementary, and “Let’s Get Lost” has its 
cuteness foreshortened by Baker’s deadpan treatment. But 
prolonged exposure to the paleness of his hollowed-out voice 
becomes dispiriting: eventually, you start to long to hear some 
Big Joe Turner. Hindsight is bothersome, too. Hearing these 
guileless, unspoilt vocals with the knowledge of what hap¬ 
pened to Chet is sometimes hard to take. 

But the Mosaic set ends with the scintillating 6 November 
1956 date with Leroy Vinnegar and Shelly Manne: from the 
muted volleys of “Love Nest”, through the rare blues excursion 
of “Amblin’” to the closing “Hugo Hurwhey”, a final taste of 
Freeman’s dapper assurance, this is intense group music where 
the pointed muscularity of Vinnegar and Manne raises the 
combo above the earlier sides with different rhythm players. 

Clues to the motley nature of Baker’s later records 
come with the strange instrumentations, the indifferently 
edited live recordings, even the hasty sleeve photography. Live 
In Rosenheim, billed as his “last recording as quartet”, is mixed 
like a bootleg and curiously assembled: one track even has him 
fingering a piano. He sounds strong on “If I Should Lose You” 
but the long lines that make up his solos sound like supports 
to help him keep his place rather than sustained flights of 
imagination. Hank Mobley’s “Funk In Deep Freeze” is an odd 
choice and he warms up to it, but the music’s aimless (Nicola 
Stilo, a frequent companion of his later days, is on guitar and 
flute). 

with vibes player Wolfgang Lackerschmid date from 1979. 
The duo session brings out Chet’s gloomiest side, and there’s 
as much breath and spittle as articulation in the notes to the 
ballads and originals. The session with Larry Coryell, Buster 
Williams and Tony Williams is more animated, but it’s such 
an oddball group of players that Baker becomes a disinterested 
bystander. 

Live In Sweden and Chet’s Choice are both hindered by the 


bonus tracks used to fill out the CD length. The Gothenburg 
set with Ake Johansson’s splendidly enthusiastic trio finds 
Baker in confident if erratic form: the track erroneously listed 
as “Milestones” features a solo of intended aggression that he 
can’t hit crisply enough to succeed with, losing correct pitch at 
all the wrong moments. But he holds the line firmly on a 
naked rendition of J J Johnson’s “Lament”. It’s another 
vicarious side to Baker’s art, waiting for him to fall down. 
Chet's Choice gains impetus from the gripping fluency of Philip 
Catherine’s guitar, which is fast and lyrical without faltering, 

is probably one of the trumpeter’s best from this period. But 
the three extra CD tracks, including a terribly lachrymose “My 
Foolish Heart”, add nothing but a longer playing time. 

Four, recorded in Tokyo with Harold Danko, Hein Van Der 
Geyn and John Engels, will survive as one of his better late 
sessions, too. The rhythm section performs well in a sturdy 
post-bop manner and the trumpeter plays with some assurance 
— his favourite “Broken Wing” has a poise and dynamic 
variation that’s unusual in his solos, and the quick tempo of 
“Seven Steps To Heaven” doesn’t unseat him. But the ortho¬ 
doxies of such a date scarcely suit him; you could get a 
battalion of trumpet players who’d play this kind of jazz many 

The soundtrack album to Let's Get Lost is a painful but 
entirely logical farewell to Baker’s career in the studios. With 
the emphasis squarely on his singing, which is sinking faster 
than his trumpet playing, the record has a funereal air 
reminiscent of Billie Holiday’s Lady In Satin. It might even be 
worse than that, partly because Baker’s young voice manages 
to survive in the ancient husk of his old man’s phrasing and 

his frailties to summon sympathy, just as he did in the 
pathetic life portrayed by Weber’s film. When the songs 
include “Blame It On My Youth”, it all becomes deeply 
uncomfortable, and the concluding totter through Elvis Cos¬ 
tello’s “Almost Blue” is ghastly. The best latter-day Baker is 
still on the Steeplechase albums No Problem, The Touch Of Your 
Lips and Daybreak. Most of these others are characteristic, 
unlovely matters. • 


The Complete Pacific Jazz Studio Chet Baker/Russ Free¬ 
man, Mosaic MR4-122 

Chet Baker In Paris Vols 1—4, Emarcy 837474/5/6/7-2, 
CD only 

Ballads For Two (with Wolfgang Lackerschmid), Inak 856 
Baker/Lackerschmid (with Coryell, Williams, Williams), 
Inak 857 

Live In Sweden, Dragon DRCD 178 

Chet’s Choice, Criss Cross Jazz, Criss 1016 CD 

Four : Chet Baker In Tokyo, Paddlewheel K28P 6495 

Live In Rosenheim, Timeless SJP 233 

Chet Baker Sings And Plays From The Film “Let’s Get 

Lost”, RCA Novus 3054-I-N 




king goes forth 






Peter King sips his coffee, lights another cigarette 
and prepares to explode a myth or two. 

“I’m not one of those people who wants to play the kind of 
music that was happening 30 years ago,” he says. “When I 
toured with Red Rodney a lot of the audiences were expecting 
him to play tunes he’d done with Charlie Parker. He was a bit 
piqued at this. His approach was based on the assumption that 
if Bird was still around today he wouldn’t be doing those 
things, he’d be playing pop music, which is what he did in his 
own day. Other than having a respect for the great traditions 
that came out of that time I don’t think we should be in awe of 
what went on 30 years ago. No. Not at all.” 

Peter King’s hair is cut short and dyed blonde. He has a 
greying, pencil-line moustache and wears a red-and-white 
striped shirt under a grey check sports jacket. Something of a 
wide boy/spiv effect, you might say. After 30 years of playing 
jazz on the alto saxophone in a style not too far removed from 
that of Parker and his contemporaries, he has followed Red 
Rodney’s assumption to the letter and made a pop record. Or 
at least that’s how some people are referring to it. As far as 
Peter is concerned, however, Crusade is really nothing of the 

“I don’t see it that way,” he says. “The whole idea was to do 
something based around my style of playing that would be 
accessible to a wider audience. I think it hangs together more 
as an album. There’s not an obvious single on there.” 

Produced by Ben Watt of Everything But The Girl, 
released on WEA’s bianco y negro subsidiary and featuring 
compositions by Smokey Robinson, Donny Hathaway, Joni 
Mitchell and Thelonious Monk, Crusade is the kind of record 
that Indie Soul Magazines refer to as “one for the Traditional 
Jazz buffs”. That’s not to say it faithfully reproduces old 
Muggsy Spanier tracks complete with banjos, tubas and a little 
period echo in the acoustics. Rather it contains music that 
sounds like a throwback to all those CTI/Kudo recordings of 
the mid-1970s. Fusion, in other words, and old-fashioned 
fusion at that. Hubert Laws, Bobbi Humphries, Eric Gale and 


Bobby Lyle are names that spring immediately to mind. 

“The whole thing was Ben’s idea initially," says Peter, 
whose involvement with EBTG goes back to the early 80s 
when the group was a member of the same soul/jazz supper 
club as Sade and The Style Council and the saxophonist was in 
a position to provide its music with that illusive sheen of 
authenticity. “I worked with him on their first album and I 
remember then being quite taken with some of the things he 
wrote, so when he asked me to do an album of my own 
naturally I was delighted. I was also a little worried. It was a 
big challenge, put it that way.” 

The challenge as Peter saw it was to make a record that 


on values and commercial impetus of 
izz-based approach to improvisation 
. “Ben and I both had 
an equal hand in it,” he says. “We spent a lot of time listening 
to songs and discussing the way we could do certain tunes. We 
had to throw out some things because I didn’t feel comfortable 
doing them. It wouldn’t have worked if I’d been forced to do 
something that I didn’t want to. At the beginning I thought 
I’d have to adapt my playing quite a lot but as it progressed it 
didn’t work out that way. It seemed to come very naturally. 
Obviously some of the material meant rethinking a couple of 
things but once we got into the recording it really started to 


st problems 
nt came closest to his usual way of 
working; Joni Mitchell’s “Little Green”, for instance, which 
was recorded live in the studio as a saxophone and piano duet. 

“That’s a beautiful little tune,” he says, “but it’s so 
intimately tied up with the lyrics that I couldn’t figure out 
how we were going to handle it. The key came when Ben 
suggested we try and get the same fragile sound that he’d 
heard when I play a jazz ballad. So just by reworking the 
melody slightly and treating it as a very simple tune I was able 
to reflect some of the song’s original meaning and communi¬ 
cate my own emotions and feelings at the same time.” 

With its extensive planning, liaisons with record company 








Contemporary Music Network 1989/90 

The Contemporary Music Network’s Autumn 1989 season starts with two outstanding per- 

cussion tours. The legendary jazz drummer Max Roach begins the season with the first UK 1 ’( T jE 1 

tour of his Quartet. This is followed by the young Hungarian percussion ensemble, Amad- 

inda, who were acclaimed for their appearance in Percussion '88. With a repertoire featuring 

contemporary Hungarian works, Amadinda's exciting performances are not to be missed. 

Max Roach Quartet 

Max Roach, drums; Odean Pope, tenor saxophone; 

Cecil Bridgewater, trumpet; Tyrone Brown, Bass. 

London Royal Festival Hall, (01 928 8800) Tues 3 Oct 

7.30pm 

Newcastle Playhouse (091-232 7079) Thurs Oct 5, 7.30pm 
Liverpool Philharmonic Hall (051-709 3789)Fri 6 Oct 8pm 
Birmingham Adrian Boult Hall (021-236 3889/2392) Sat 7 Oct 
7.30pm 

Cheltenham Shaftesbury Hall Theatre (0242 523690) Sun 8 

Oct 8pm 

Exeter St. Georges Hall (0392 21974/211080) Mon 9 Oct 8pm 
Barry Memorial Hall (04465 4848), Wed 11 Oct 8pm 

Leeds Astoria (0532 742486/455570) Thurs 12 Oct 8pm 
Manchester Royal Northern College of Music (061 273 4504/ 
cc5534) Frl 13 Oct 7.45pm 

Norwich St. Andrew's Hall (0603 660352/618499) Sat 14 Oct 

Leicester HaymaiKet Theatre (0533 539797/cc21058) 

Sun 15 Oct 7.30pm 

Amadinda 
with James Wood 

"The most dazzling percussionists you might 
hear this side of Bali..." The Guardian 

London Queen Elizabeth Hall (01 928 8800) Thurs 2 Nov, 7.45pm 
Oxtord Radley College (0865 864056) Frl 3 Nov 6pm 

Leicester Phoenix Arts Centre (0533 554854) Sat 4 Nov 7.30pm 
Winchester Theatre Royal (0962 843434) Sun 5 Nov 7.45pm 
Cheltenham Plttvllle (Pump Rooms) (0242 523690) Tues 7 Nov 8pm 
Manchester Royal Northern College of Music (061 273 4504/ 
cc5534) Sat 11 Nov 7.45pm 

Durham Trevelyan College (091 374 3210) Sun 12 Nov 8pm 

Sheffield Leadmill (0742 754500) Tues 14 Nov 8.30pm 

Huddersfield St. Paul's Hall (0484 422133 ext 2026/7 weekdays, 

0484 423877/eves and Sats. Frl 17 Nov 7.30pm 

Further information from CMN, Arts Council, 105 Piccadilly, 

London W1V OAU, tel. (01) 629 9495 ext. 287/336 












































executives and week-long recording schedule, a record like 
Crusade can only be a brief moment of stasis in the perpetual 
motion that seems to characterise Peter King’s day-to-day life 
as a working musician. The previous night he’d appeared at 
the Edinburgh Festival with his regular quartet. Tonight he’s 
due in Maidstone to front Anita O’Day’s backing group and 
this afternoon he’s having to forgo the chance of a couple of 
hours at home in Putney in order to talk to a journalist about 
his music. Does he ever feel jaded? 

“I’ve had periods when I’ve found it very difficult to express 
myself or perform at a level that people might expect of me,” 
he admits. “Being asked to play the umpteenth version of the 
same tune with the same standard rhythm section night after 
night can get very demanding. I’ve found that I’ve enjoyed 
playing a lot more in the last three or four years simply because 
I’ve had the opportunity to play in so many different situa¬ 
tions. It’s very stimulating working in new formats. Provided 
they’re the right ones, of course.” 

When Peter King began his professional career in 
the London of the late 1950s, the number of playing opportu¬ 
nities open to a teenager with a saxophone and a Charlie Parker 
fixation were invigorating but increasingly limited. His rise 
through the ranks of the Soho jazz world was meteoric but it 
coincided with the arrival from across the Atlantic of rock and 
roll. This was the era of riots in cinemas, of course, of the Two 
Is coffee bar, “Move It”, “What Do You Want If You Don’t 
Want Money”, Tommy Steele, Oh Boy and Six Five Special. Tin 
Pan Alley was in twilight and the big bands of Jack Parnell 
and Ted Heath were on the point of commercial bankruptcy. 

“That was a very exciting time for me personally but I 
remember thinking that I’d missed the best part of it,” he 
explains. “At that stage the whole jazz thing was losing 
momentum and I only wish that I’d been around five years 

Frustrated perhaps by the irresistible rise of rock and roll 
and driven by a desire to get close to the genesis of his chosen 
music, Peter went to Paris in 1962 with the express purpose of 
tracking down pianist Bud Powell, then living the life of a - 
semi-recluse in the same hotel that would later be used for the 
filming of Round Midnight. 

“Playing with him was a tremendous experience,” Peter 
recalls. “It wasn’t long before he died and at that time there 
were a lot of occasions when he played very badly, especially 
when he wasn’t well. But the time I met him he was 
incredible. He had a way of voicing things on the piano that 
would go right through you. His playing had an enormous 
effect on me emotionally. But he was a very strange man. I 
thought I got on with him OK but he never said much. His 
wife told me afterwards that he’d been talking about me and 
apparently he liked my playing. But he seemed very sad. He 
gave the impression of having been very hurt by the world. He 
kept people at a big distance.” 

He didn’t know it then but the same nightmare cocktail of 
alcoholism, drug abuse and domestic upheaval that had 


shattered Powell’s spirit was soon to descend on the young 
saxophonist. “I’ve had some very bad times,” he admits. 
“Particularly through the late 60s and early 70s. I didn’t play 
much for ten years. There’s a whole period that I don’t 
remember much about. I guess a lot of people from my 
generation have been through that. Thank God it’s over.” 

We talk a little more about the various musicians and 
singers he’s worked alongside over the years and he speaks 
warmly of Philly Joe Jones, Zoot Sims, Big Joe Williams (who 
played at Annie Ross’s club in the 1960s when Peter was a 
member of the house band) and the five-date tour he did with 
Ray Charles in the mid 1970s. 

“That was a wonderful experience,” he says of his time with 
Charles. “And he must have liked me because at the end of it I 
got asked to join his band back in the States. But it was such 
short notice. I literally had eight hours to completely uproot 
myself. I had other commitments at the time and it just wasn’t 
possible. I’ve often regretted not going. But everything was 
happening at once then and in the end . . . nothing hap- 

That’s not strictly true, of course. Throughout the 
remainder of the 70s and on into the 80s he began working 
more and more under his own name, gradually amassing a 
body of work that however conventional in perspective still 
sounds as “modern” as anything currently being trundled out 
under the banner of the New British Jazz. 

“The more I play and the older I get the more I try to 
become aware of what’s going on around me," he says. “You 
get over the initial flush of youth and having a lot of technique 
and you begin to come out of that and it’s got to start meaning 
something. I want people to react to me the way I do to my 
favourite musicians. At this stage there has to be some level of 
communication. I find it very difficult to play into a vacuum. I 
have to reach out to somebody and hopefully it will be in a 
very direct way. I think all the great players were able to do 
that. Even when playing a simple melody they were able to 
reach down inside themselves and find some way of communi¬ 
cating with the audience.” 

Time ticks by. Peter has a prior engagement with an 
American torch singer in Kent and I have a train to catch. In 
closing I ask him how he feels, after all these years, about still 
being tagged as “the most underrated saxophonist in the 

“Well, I’ve always thought that was a very strange kind of 
compliment,” he says. “Especially these days. I’d much rather 
they just listened to what I play and take it on face value, 
compare it to what everyone else is doing. I don’t want to 
offend the people who’ve followed me over the years but it gets 
difficult. I begin to wonder whether they were actually 
listening to me all that time or to something they wanted me 
to be. When people want you to play like the reincarnation of 
an American musician who died 30 years ago then it gets a 
little worrying. Maybe it’s time to call a halt to all of that. For 
a while, anyway." • 





★ new york 





New York’s been as in the movies: hot, dank, smog- 
and cloud-bound. Tempers flared over indignities real and 
imagined. Sometimes the greatest insult was simply being 
stuck among the debauched and urban derelict, rather than 
out in stress-free countryside, listening to the birds and a 
rippling brook, practising wood flute and setting free the 
imagination. There were disappointments, true. But then, 
when most needed yet unexpected, the music interceded, 
lifted up, renewed. 

Far as our summer fests went, George Wein’s, the longest 
running and most ballyhooed, was no big deal at all. 
Holdovers from jazz’s glorious past (dear Ella Fitzgerald), pop 
jazz that’s happened only by virtue of radio’s relentless playlist 
mentality, ticket prices geared towards tourists from another 
economy — this is Manhattan? Say it ain’t so. 

Even the Knit Fac’s schedule uptown, within Wein’s 
purview at Alice Tully Hall, gave slight thrill. John Zorn, out 
of sorts, muttered in-jokes to George Lewis and Bill Frisell 
through a set of fractured hard bop; Cassandra Wilson’s combo 
sounded soggy and flat; the Microscopic Septet seemed 
precious, perhaps, though hardly deserving the Ripper-like 
review visited upon them by the august New York Times. 

Curlew, rock-solidly based improvisers led by saxist George 
Cartwright and spiked by Davey Williams’ whacked, truly 
free guitar, had bright moments, and the Haden—Motian— 
Allen trio was very well received. Cecil Taylor, with percus¬ 
sionist Greg Bendian quick on his every accent and stalwart 
bassist William Parker, played as usual — brilliant if self- 
absorbed. The Jazz Passengers succeeded in reaching the 
crowd, alternating Dolphyesque orchestration with vaudeville 
schtick. But the hall’s genteel ambience was hard to forget, 
ignore or overcome. 

At the real Knitting Factory (where a tiny Knot Room’s 
been added for readings, solos, duos), multi-reedist Marty 
Ehrlich presented responsible virtuosity, and Dewey Redman, 
with strong Mark Helias and bomb-dropping Ralph Peterson, 
played his heart out. The string trio Arcado — violinist Mark 
Feldman, bassist Mark Dresser, cellist Hank Roberts - was 
provocative, somehow reminiscent of Leroy Jenkins’ old Re¬ 
volutionary Ensemble. Andrew Hill did five nights with a 
band featuring Greg Osby in rehearsal for a Blue Note 
recording. Still waiting to hear how that came out. 

There were many other nights at the Knit — it’s become the 
main hang for downtowners on budgets. But we were even 
better off at freebies like Central Park’s jazz-light Summer- 
stage series, launched by gritty blue Koko Taylor and peaking 
one sunny afternoon with gap-toothed New Orleans funkateer 
Walter “Wolfman” Washington. His best songs include “You 
Gotta Be Thinking For Yourself’ and “It Was Fun While It 
Lasted”. Summerstage shared some bookings with SOBs, 
making NYC feasible for the outrageous Mahotella Queens. 
Other Africans coming to America: Ray Lema’s been in Paris 


too long if he always works against rhythmic momentum; 
Baba Maal may not have Youssou N’Dour’s voice or polish, 
but his talking-drum centred troupe retained all the raw 
energy of villagers first arrived in Dakar. 

I’d never have guessed that revived-repertoire events would 
have been so satisfying — just goes to remind one never to 
prejudge. In August, back at Alice Tully, Wynton Marsalis 
staged some programmes called Classical Jazz that delivered 
Jelly Roll Morton’s peripatetic, polyphonic Red Hot Peppers’ 
music alive and radical as it was when first performed in the 
bawdy districts of the South. Dr Michael White, an expert, 
fluid clarinetist, assembled a special New Orleans Hot Seven 
with drummer Herlin Riley (from Wynton’s band), veterans 
Teddy Riley on trumpet, Danny Barker singing and playing 
banjo, and impressive pianist Steve Pistorious. Timeless jazz 

A couple of nights later, having shaved his ’stache, Wynton 
was there again in the Classical Jazz Orchestra conducted by 
Dave Berger, offering up Ellington “Suites And Blues”. 
Including Duke’s version of Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker (very 
cool!), the seldom-heard “Queen’s Suite”, and Marsalis side- 
man Todd Williams blowing a muscular, credible, Gonsalves- 
reference solo on “Diminuendo And Crescendo In Blue”. Got 
to give Marsalis credit for setting himself the diverse chal¬ 
lenges of the tradition, and yes, he was up to them. So were 
drummer Kenny Washington, bassist Jimmie Woods, pianist 
Sir Roland Hanna, bari saxist Joe Temperley and reedsman 
Frank Wess, brasseurs Marcus Belgrave, Willie Cook and Lew 
Soloff, Ellington survivors Jimmy Hamilton, Norris Turney 
and Art Baron, trombonists Jimmy Knepper and Britt Wood¬ 
man. The ensemble nearly captured the true Ellington- 
Strayhorn blend. 

Gunther Schuller didn’t get so close to realizing Charles 
Mingus’s ambitions on Epitaph , written for a disastrous 
mid-’60s Town Hall concert and never really completed, 
though Mingus left a ton of score. Maybe I’m all wet, and it 
was dandy — Schuller’s version was recorded, so you’ll hear for 
yourself. Pretty sure, though, we’d agree Carnegie Hall’s 
“Landmark Jazz” reconstruction of James Reese Europe’s 1912 
“Clef Club Concert”, directed with good intentions by 
Maurice Peress, was a snore. Renditions of the original 
programme by William Warfield, Barbara Conrad, Leon 
Bates, the Boys Choir Of Harlem, the Morgan State Universi¬ 
ty Male Choir, the banjo-laden “New Clef Club Orchestra”, 
and a pre-jazz variety quartet may have been accurate, but 
were as far from our time as any other World War I 
memorabilia. 

Well, so much for the past. Good to consider, if only for 
perspective, now and then. Forward, march. At the start of the 
new season, the tenth anniversary of New Music America, in 
every non-commercial venue in the city, loomed like a symbol 
of the future, unknown, promising, vast. • 



burning ’speare 


The summer of I960 was drawing to a close when I 
found myself in The Coach and Horses in Poland Street, Soho. 
Musicians who played the Marquee, then in Oxford Street, 
socialised there, and I’d gone to hear the Joe Harriott Quintet 
which had just begun to upset some of the critics with its bold 
new directions in jazz. I was writing a feature on them for 
Tropic , a new magazine published by Caribbean settlers, and 
Harriott, although his revolutionary “free form” was somewhat 
removed from the favoured Caribbean fare of the time, was 
nevertheless, as a Jamaican, acknowledged by discriminating 
Black people as someone who was moving ahead. 

I wanted to speak to the leader but found him embroiled 
with the Marquee manager, defining his own terms and 
conditions over a deliberately spun-out scotch-and-dry. The 
atmosphere was decidedly spikey so I sought information from 


two of his sidemen. One was pianist Pat Smythe, a quietly- 
spoken former lawyer from Edinburgh. The other, the full- 
bearded trumpeter, was an eloquent, St Vincent-born poet. 

His name was Ellsworth McGranahan Keane. 

Almost 30 years later ‘Shake’ Keane and I sat in a bar on 
Nostrand Avenue in the predominantly Caribbean quarter of 
Brooklyn, the lager-and-lime of Marquee days replaced by a ^ 
Guinness — with ice. The trumpeter, beard still intact but now w 
white, recalled the eager young reporter. “You were a sweet 
young thing,” he said with a twinkle, “but rather bland.” We T 
both laughed. “Well, I thought you were rather fearsome,” I * 
countered, anxious to salvage pride. <3 

And fearsome he was, too, standing six feet four, tie askew 
and eyes behind shades. Never without a licorice-paper roll-up | 
clamped in his fingers, he’d toss off effortless solos fuelled by 2 



god-knows-what fire down below. But there was tenderness, 
too, and the quality of singing, both in his improvised 
explorations with Harriott and the many solo recordings he 
made during that period. His highly developed melodic sense 
made him in demand for ballad sessions arranged by the likes 
of Johnny Keating, and despite the unspoken preference for 
local, ie white, session players, Keane always worked. He 
rapidly became recognised as the most accomplished and 
inventive trumpeter of his generation playing in England. 

Keane’s work combined two extremes: the power and the 
passion, the sense and sensibility. And it was while playing 
with Harriott at the Marquee, he says, that he suddenly 
recognised the function of music in personal liberation. “My 
basic personality is two-fold. It’s partly gentle and partly - 
well, vulgar and violent. I had never really thought of it 
before, but it hit me: how you could involve both these things, 
both extremes of personality, in any given set of jazz solos or 
any given series of tunes.” 

The realisation was so significant, and Harriott’s complex, 
conversational music so rewarding, that he gave up his studies 
at London University where he was reading Literature and 
switched to music full-time. 

Keane was the inevitable partner for Harriott who 
often lamented that he could find few other Black musicians 
here of his calibre. The saxophonist, who had formed his own 
group in 1958, had started exploring a new concept that same 
year with Dizzy Reece, the brilliant bebop trumpeter and 
composer. They’d grown up together in Jamaica, but Reece 
had his sights on the USA. Keane, the deliberate bohemian, 
complemented Harriott’s acerbic and rigorous personal man- 

But oddly, the trumpeter had not felt like a “jazz player” 
until he joined the Quintet. Not that he and the idiom were 
strangers: “If you listen to Armstrong you can’t help playing 
jazz.” Sessions at legendary clubs like the Sunset, hosted by 
former Ken ‘Snakehips’ Johnson pianist Yorke De Souza, saw 
him jamming on bluesy material with such fellow settlers as 
Jamaican trumpeter Pete Pitterson. But Keane had not left 
home to play music, and accomplished though he was, did not 
take it seriously. 

A teacher in his native St Vincent, he arrived in 1952 intent 
on studying English. He was already an acknowledged poet — 
‘Shake’ derives from Shakespeare — and only returned to 
playing in London when he found that as an ‘immigrant’ his 
qualifications counted for nothing. It was either that or 
manual labour and with ‘spade’ bands in demand to play 
Latin/American music, survival dictated a return to the 
maraccas and shirts with frilled sleeves. 

Throughout the 1950s he worked with such nightclub 
stalwarts as Trinidadian guitarist Fitzroy Coleman, and while 
with Guyanese pianist Mike McKenzie, cut several recently 
re-released sides for the West African market. 1 He and 
Harriott even made four highlife numbers for Lyragon, 
surging and sought-after, and the trumpeter recorded regular¬ 


ly with renowned calypsonian Lord Kitchener for years. 

It was while with Nigerian percussionist Ginger Johnson 
that he met bassist Coleridge Goode, already a veteran, and 
found a kindred spirit. When Hank Shaw left Harriott’s 
group, the bassist persuaded Keane to take over and coached 
him in the music of which he was also a part. He suddenly 
realised that everything he had played up until then - 
symphonic music, marches and rhumbas in St Vincent, 
mambos and afterhours blues in London — had prepared him 
for this challenge. 

Harriott’s music, like Ornette Coleman’s, demanded an 
alertness from each participant and the ability to follow the 
logic of what another might do, even if this meant departing 
from previously established harmonic or rhythmic patterns. It 
demanded alertness from the listener, too, but that didn’t 
seem to be much of a problem. The Marquee was regularly 
filled to its 800 capacity, and the Quintet even played places 
like Scunthorpe to rapturous applause. 

Working as an interviewer for the BBC’s Caribbean Service, 
Keane spoke to Harriott in 1958 when he was hospitalised for 
a period. It was then he first heard the “free form” idea 
mooted. “Joe had a way of going roundabout this, that or the 
other. He would say, for example, ‘I would play something 
and you would overshadow me.’ By ‘overshadow’ he meant 
counterpoint. It took a little while for me to understand Joe’s 

I have a feeling, you know, that he invented the term ‘free 

Controversy continues over whether Harriott developed his 
ideas independent of Coleman’s, although to conclude other¬ 
wise ignores the existence of the idea whose time has come. As 
Keane explained, “At that time jazz was very chord-bound. It 
seemed as if everybody felt jazz had reached a stage where it 
was getting stale. Something had to be done.” 

When the group disbanded in 1966, Keane spent a year in 
London, then moved to Germany where he worked with Kurt 
Edelhagen’s Radio band. For the past nine years he has lived in 
New York where he arranges and plays reggae and soca for 
dances, but increasingly poetry has taken over as the most 
satisfying part of his life. Sometimes he listens to the Harriott 
records, revolutionary in their day and still fresh and inspir¬ 
ing, and wonders why so many other “chord-bound” musicians 
found what they were doing “too risky”. 

“The ordinary people who went to the jazz clubs, they hear a 
lot more than they know they hear. They’re not bothered 
about one-two-three-four, they could see emotional heights 
and depths. Really, musicians are the most conservative people 
in the world.” • 

1 Caribbean Connections: Black Music In Britain In The Early 
1950s, Vol 2 (New Cross Records NC 006). 

The Joe Harriott Memorial Quintet — featuring original 
members Shake Keane, Coleridge Goode and Bobby Orr — is 
on tour in October and November. See pages 4—5 for details. 


When the scales 
begin to tip the other way 



we’re here to help. 


You don’t have to be old to be ‘pensioned off’ 
in the music business. 

Fashions and styles change, voices give up the 
ghost and bookings begin to dwindle. That’s when 
you discover the difference between ‘solo’ and 

Happily the Musicians Benevolent Fund 
can help. 

We’re here to assist professional musicians 
from all walks of life (and their dependents) who’ve 


Men on hard times. We C£ 
assistance and advice. 

A life dedicated t 


1 provide you with financial 
music need not end in 


MUSICIANS BENEVOLENT FUND 

(Sir Ian Hunter, Chairman) 

16 Ogle Street, London WiP 7LG. 
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KEITH J ARRETT TRIO/Changeless 
Featuring: Jack Dejohnette St Gary Peacock 
ECM1392 (LP) 8396184 (MC) 8396182 (CD) 
STEVE TIBBETTS/Big Map Idea 
ECM1380(LP) 8392532 (CD) 

AM4/And She Answered 

Featuring: Wolfgang Puschnig, Uli Scherer & Linda Sh 
ECM1394 (LP) 8396202 (CD) 

ECM 


8393042 (CD) 

BENGT BERGER/Bitter Funeral Beer 
8393082 (CD) 

TERJE RYPDAL/What Comes After 


GEORGE YOUNG/Yesterday And Today 
292E6028(CDonly) ' ° ”*** 


TIMELESS 

TOMMY FLANAGAN/Jazz Poet 


SJP301 (LP) CDSJP301(CI 

MCAJAZZ 


Featuring: Jack Dejohnette, Kenny Kirkland, Pat Metheny, 
MCA5980 (LP) MCAC5980(MC) MCAD5980(CD) 
JOHN KLEMMER/Music 
MCA6246 (LP) MCAD6246(CD) 


KING/PADDLEWHEEL 

ART BLAKEY & THE JAZZ MESSENGERS/Standards 

Featuring: Robin Eubanks, Benny Green, Phillip Harper, Javon Jackson & Peter 
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. The sound quality is 


a track called "I Forgot”, slow enough to be 

“Section C” opens the final day’s events 
(deriving its title from the third section of 
“Cellwalk”) and once again finds Taylor in full 

them just at you, personally, but by now you’re 


Lacy, Terry, Davis and Rudd are added to the 
line-up to dish up a couple of Ellington songs. 
The reviewer falters; these tracks alone demand 
a mass of analysis. Then, after the horns are 

beautifully free “Cindy’s Main Mood” and the 
definitive version of “O.P.”. 


Neidlinger’s notes to the set are wise, warm, 

CDs, it’s available from specialist shops or by 
mail order from Mosaic, 35 Melrose Place, 


Bobby Bradford 
One Night Stand 
(Soul Note SN 121 168) 

Cornin' On- Sho Nuff Blues-, All The Things Your 

Bobby Bradford (t); Frank Sullivan (p); Scott Walton 
(b); Billy Bowker(d). 


Bobby Bradford-John Carter 

Quintet 

Comin’ On 

(hat ART CD 6016) 

Recorded: Catalina, Hollywood, 29 May 1988. 
Cornin' On-, Ode To The Flower Maiden-, Encounter-, 
Sunday Afternoon Jazz Society Blues- Room 408. 
Bradford (t); John Carter (cl); Don Preston (p, syn); 
Richard Davis (b); Andrew Cyrille (d). 

The BRADFORD-Carter duo performances are 

line and nuance and flair for contrapuntalism 
can make it difficult for other musicians to 
inhabit their particular sound-world, as free- 
ranging as it is. I don’t think they’ve found an 
entirely suitable setting for their partnership 
on record since the superb albums they made 
for Revelation some 20 years ago. Both of these 
new releases have their share of problems. 



distract from the almost fulsome detail of his 


lines and incredibly elongated melodies. He 
breaks octave barriers constantly and touches 
sonic extremes without ever giving the im- 



through a gothic atmosphere - maddeningly 
insistent bass, Cyrille beating on the spot, 
Preston adding synth parts that sound like 



Willem Breuker Kollektief/ 
Mondriaan Strings/Toby Rix 
Metropolis 
(Bvhaast CD8903) 

1987/December 1988/January-April 1989. 

Pile Dance Of The Tumblers (Weill); Metropolis (Grofe); 
Ijzing Wekkend Winterverhaal (Breuker); Chi Mai 
(Morricone); Concerto In E Flat -3rd Movement 
(Haydn); Was Soil Der Zorn, Mein Schatz? (WolO; 
Spanish Wells (Breuker); Doina (trad); Hora (trad); / 
Want To Be Happy (Youmans). 

Goudbeek (as, v); Peter Barkema (ss, ts, bs); Andreas 
Arjen Gorter (b); Henk de Jonge (ky); Rob 



as killing as always at the kit, but Davis strikes 
me as the wrong bassist for the group. The way 
he hangs around in “Room 408”, for instance, 
isn’t terribly appropriate, and elsewhere he 
milks certain motifs dry before finding a new 
idea. Even Bradford isn’t quite at his best, his 
solos sometimes sputtering out whereas Carter 
sounds like he can go on indefinitely. 

One Night Stand is a souvenir of Bradford’s 
appearance in a Florida town with the local 
rhythm section, and it’s not like guesting with 
the SME. Sullivan’s men play solid post-bop 
while Bobby exercises his chops: many nice 
moments, and the Ornetteish line of “Cornin’ 
On” nags at the memory, but hardly an 





especially since the Kollektief, augmented by a 
string band based around Jan Erik van Reg- 
teren Altena’s excellent Mondriaan Quartet 
(which I last heard playing Webern, Stravins¬ 
ky and Schnittke), and the Dutch variety artist 

gan his musical career in the 1930s as a 








those days in Holland”), consists of players 
whose individual abilities and ensemble coher¬ 
ence are second to none. After all, a large 
proportion of its personnel has remained con¬ 
stant for well over a decade, so must be fairly 
committed to this sideways view of musical 
priorities, which does encapsulate a view of 
things so typical of the Dutch collective psyche 
that it’s sometimes hard to believe that Breuk- 
er, Han Bennink, Guus Janssen, Maarten 
Altena et al (even Louis Andriessen, at times) 

begin with. 

Breuker’s own "Spanish Wells” (which he 
has recorded before) is the longest and richest 
composition on the disc, with some beautiful/ 
nutty soloing from the composer (bass clar- 

(violin); Weill’s “Dance Of The Tumblers”, 
though disappointingly short, is a rare (very 
rare) pleasure; and the Haydn - well, it had to 
be done. (Because it was there, of course.) 


Art Blakey/Freddie Hubbard 
Feel The Wind 
(Timeless CDSJP 307) 

Recorded: Monster, 31 October and 1 November 
1988. 

Arietm \ Feel The Wind ; Embraceable You ; Off Minor- 
Up Jumped Spring-, Piano Trio Medley, Big Foot. 
Freddie Hubbard (t); Javon Jackson (ts); Benny 


Freddie Hubbard 


Times Are Changing 
(Blue Note B1-90905) 





The Satchmo Legacy Band 
Salute To Pops — Vol i 
(Soul Note 121116) 

Recorded: London, 16 and 17 June 1987. 

Struttin’ With Some Barbecue-, Ellingtonia Interlude: In A 
Sentimental Mood, Sophisticated Lady, Gut Bucket Blues -, 



rt Blakey 


achieved in all three albums under 

so his teaming with the late-1988 i 
band might have been expected t 
top-quality music. Unfortunately, partly < 

their Blanchard-Harrison predecessors, and 
partly because Hubbard himself turns in an 
oddly subdued performance, Feel The Wind 
never completely comes alive, sounding at 
times uncomfortably like a hastily arranged 

sed by gruelling schedules. 

Times Are Changing , on the other hand, is 
almost too pat, a glossy hi-tech affair crediting 
various programmers and "sound designers” in 
addition to Hubbard and producer, keyboard 


Tim Garland Points On The 
Curve 

The North Ship Suite 

(Future Music FMR CD01-011988) 


The North Ship Suite: ( 

Degrees North -, Farther Than Betelgeuse-, The Wc 
Going Back And Goin t n n * ' 


VI); Robin Aspland (ky) ; He 


since the heresies of Charlie Park 
Philip Larkin would doubtless ha 
rather surprising that his poems 
vide an inspirational text for a wo 





Tim Garland’s The North Ship Suite does 
precisely that, and even reprints the poems to 
illustrate the point. I’m sure the poet would 
not have approved of the vague, unpunctuated 

unwilling to even admit an apostrophe, far less 
choose between Tim Garland or Points On The 
Curve as the performers. Having it both ways 
in terms of potential recognition factor, I 
guess. 


ing”, before trumpeter Dias-Jayasinha peels off 
into a plangent solo, while pianist Aspland is 
fluent and expressive, and the band - again 
like Roadside Picnic — achieve a pleasing, 

electronic instruments throughout. 

The Suite is more a series of mood pieces 


than a structurally unified 






ie coda. If they can continue 














know before. 
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Danny Thompson’s Whatever 

Monday 9th October 7.30pm • RFH 

KeiHiJarrett 


Saturday 21st October 7.45pm • QEH 

LeeKonitz 

ANTHONY BRAXTON 

Tuesday 31st October 7.45pm ■ QEH 

Geri Allen /Charlie Haden / 
Paul Motion 

COMPOSITION No. 96 
for Orchestra and Four Slide Projectors 

LR 169 

Bookings 01-9288800 ^ 
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Friday 20 October 8pm 

Danny Thompson’s WHATEVER 
with Toumani Diabete, John Etheridge, 

Paul Dunmall, Tony Roberts and Gary Boyle. 

Sunday 22 October 8pm 

! ZT '" "'! 

LEE KONITZ QUARTET 

with John Taylor, Mick Hutton and Steve Arguelles 
Sunday 12 November 8pm 

1 County .P. Code. 1 

J To: Blue Note. EMI Direct, FREEPOST 13. London W1E2LP J 
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by the surface 1 


iway pleasantly in the 
i these latest findings frc 


McCoy Tyner 
Uptown/Downtown 
(Milestone M-9167) 


Tyner (p); Howard Johnson (tba); John Clark (frh); 


;n sudden silences in 


Hayes’s cymbals.There is < 
of the brass, particularly low down \ 
and the trombones, the rhythmic feel of the 
band is terrific, and it all has a seductively 

:e secretly enjoying the Buddy 


soft, springy beat of seems rather a departure from th< 
powerful use work. It is certainly very different ind 
i via the tuba Boris Grebenshchikov’s recent po| 
el of the Radio Silence , or Sergey Kuryokhin’s e 






slow, baleful intro with the digeridoo. But it 
features one of several lovely McCoy solos, part 

features irresistibly suave saxes gliding over 
nudging low brass and a startling Turre 
plunger-mute solo. But the highlight is a 


ie shape of huge, hanging 


intensity of which helped him develop from 
the highly virtuosic bop performer he was with 
Benny Golson’s Jazztet to the volcano of 
pounding chords and breathless arpeggios he 
became after the Coltrane years. Yet, as with 
Elvin Jones, Tyner’s personal preferences have 


it. Tyr 


. But though his recordings since his 
reer took off in 1972 have included some 
rable live shows with sidemen firmly on 
ivelength (like Enlightenment with A1 


varied big band recording, cut over two nights 
at the Blue Note in New York, avoids all that, 
enhancing almost all of Tyner’s virtues - not 
least through the assistance of some of the 




remaining within 
ebbs and flows in i 
and, in the right nr 


Bass-Drum-Bone 

WOOFERLO 

Enlight- (Soul Note 121187-1) 


; fast, high- 
stepping “Uptown”, the horns are constantly 
rubbing against each other, brass flares dying 


(Leo Records LR167) 

Mad Nightingales In The Russia 


Braxton luminary, also pla 






justify his 




then neither is it merely adequate. Some of it is 
Brass were. The uptempo tracks in particular 

resolution. I like them a^ot, actually. 
Although whether this is due to their 
computer-aided design or the fact that they 
breathe with the human feeling of real people 
playing together I wouldn’t like to say. 


Iain Ballamy 
Balloon Man 
(Editions EG) 



play side two, which contains the two most 
interesting tracks. “Albert" is a jolly pastiche 

Ayler brothers. Bates is on tenor-horn here, 
and produces his best work of the set. Ballamy 
is suitably tart and ululatory by turn. “All I 
Ask” is an extremely pretty ballad, attractively 
played. Ballamy gives the melody a straight 

from a process by which Bates’s cocktail 
keyboard accompaniment gradually moves 

harmonic relationship to the sax until even- 




a feature for rhapsodic electric piano and 
“Jumble-Sale”, a choppy melange exploiting 

joke. It’s a deadpan parody of a fashionable 
format, lacking the lethal panache which is 












LET'S SEE 
YOU ALL 

IN SOHO 
FOR THE 
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Programmes available at more than 40 venues 
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Dr John (Mac Rebennack) (p); Melvin Sparks (g); 
Wilbur Bascomb (b); Bernard Purdie (d). 


David Newman 

Fire (Live At The Village 

Vanguard) 

(Atlantic Jazz 81965) 

Recorded: New York, 22 & 23 December 1988. 
Old Devil Moorr, Chenya*f, Slippin' 

Down* t; Wide Open Spaces* -, Lonely Avenue f; Filthy 

Lightsey (p); David Williams (b); Marvin “Smitty" 
Smith (d); Stanley Turrentine (ts)*; Hank Crawford 



the fit 


lecision on points. Things get dow- 
lirtiest on “Lonely Avenue”, though 
)n “Filthy” is nearly as nasty. 

Newman’s tenor tone, possibly due to the 
acoustics of the Vanguard, sounds sharper, 
more “modern”, on Fire than on his appearance 
in the studio with Crawford, whose own album 
is yet another lip-smackin’ gumbo stewed up 
with Dr John and thickened by a rhythm trio 
who put it where it belongs, whatever it is. 
The opening Isley Brothers’ tune is just to 

Don’t be put off by the inclusion of 
“Wonderful World”. Crawford plays it like 
Mahalia Jackson might have sung it, true to 
the melody with a big voice and a broad 
vibrato. Similarly on “Mobile Bay”, a quintes- 
ial Rebennack Crescent City ballad, Craw¬ 


ford W£ 


log-to-vinyl by Van 


since. Derivatives - souljazz/gospeljazz/ 
funkjazzjazzfunk and so forth - may go and 
go, the fundamental things apply. 




Freddie Redd 
The Complete Blue Note 
Recordings Of Freddie Redd 
(Mosaic MR 3-124) 

Recorded: Englewood Clifis, NJ, 15 February I960, 
13 August 1960, 17 January 1961. 



John Godfrey (d) for Hayes; Benny Bailey (tp) 


the Mosaic booklet, even despite his brief 1968 

resident), it’s still hard to separate Freddie 
from his music for The Connection - the play, 
the album, the film by Shirley Clarke. If that 

the best of the box, it could be just that it’s so 
familiar to listeners of a certain age. Or it 
could be because the band had played these 
charts for months before recording. Certainly 
the players’ familiarity with each other and 
with the material doesn’t diminish the fire of 



footed Tina Brooks) on the previously unissued 


Martin Gayford buttonholes 


who knows more about these things than 
almost anybody else, she learnt to leaven her 
phrasing with space - the vital lesson that less 

singers of the classic song repertoire around. 



Duke Jordan Trio: As Time Goes By 
(Steeplechase SCS 1247). Another immaculately 
elegant recording from the most crisply melo¬ 
dic of the 40s pianists. I can’t remember how 
many of these he’s made for Steeplechase, but 
they’re all good. If you're mad about the man, 

Roy Haynes and Wilbur Little on it and is 
that Jordan sings on one track. Musicians who 
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Recent Blues by Mike Atherton 


n appearance 


: erring to B B King's sud 
th an Irish rock band in the 
cades after making his first recordings for 
diet Records. In truth, B B is an artist who 

s a reputation built largely in the middle and 

sed RPM Records. 


renowned night-life strip. The group included 
singer Bobby Bland, singer/pianist Johnny 
Ace, drummer Earl Forest and singer/ 
harmonica player Junior Parker, some of 
whose recordings severally and collectively 
comprise The Original Memphis Blues Brothers 
(Ace CHD 265). Handsomely gatefolded and 
sporting a wealth of unexpected photos (John¬ 
ny Ace’s funeral, Parker and Bland with Elvis), 
the album contains 17 tracks of which six see 


orically th 
es of the early styles of on 


»r RPM and its later 



muddy recording quality, though they t 
hard on the rocking “You’re My Angel”. Fort 

thus only really shines on the riffing i 


ar Lucille through 
le vocabulary: dextrous note 


whole thing is a tour de force without being in 
the least bit flashy or braggadocio. 

Indeed, Davis’s arrangements are rarely less 

both the punch and the sheen of the record¬ 
ings. On uptempo songs like "Crying Won’t 
Help You” (230) the trumpet an 


Talk It Over” (271) the 
er before George Colem 


e “Can’t 


Up Baby” which gives M T Murphy his head 
on a mercurial solo. The various versions of 
"Drifting” (the only song on the album to 
include all four featured artists) give a hint of 
Bland’s later ballad style; take two has the 
added charm of Junior Parker playing a blues 

Zu Zu Bollin was* hot in Dal las & Texas. 
Playing guitar in the clipped, aggressive style 
popularised by T-Bone Walker, he cut two 
locally successful 78s for the Torch label, then 
fell foul of underworld figure Jack Ruby, who 


:s Robert Calvin Bland * 

;reat broad moan of a voice is 
on these 1951/52 sides, but 

-man soul balladeer who would 


and dimes. This year, they took him into a 
Dallas studio and cut the LP Texas Bluesman 
(DBS 8900) - a simple title, but one which 

With his regular working band, plus guitar 
star Duke Robillard and a bevy of hornmen 
including David Newman (who had played on 

rotund brass sound. Imagine Albert Collins 
without the funked-up rhythms, and you’re 
halfway there. 

There are songs by Joe Turner, Eddie Vin¬ 
son and Percy Mayfield here, plus a couple of 


“Why Don’t You Eat Where You Slept Last 
Night”, with its loping rhythm, joyfully 


admirably to produce r 
full of feeling. The oc 


o the alcohol problems which would lat 


ds of Francis Albert 










hat ART: A WORK IN PROGRESS 






















WHEN YOU FIND ONE, DON’T OVERDO IT 


STRONG IMPORTED LAGER 


WHEN YOU CAN GET IT 




